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Interesting Particulars of the Animals of Sardinia. 


“SARDINIA possesses at least a third of the species of 

quadrupeds which exist in Europe; while it is free from 
the ravages of the bear, the wolf, and other ferocious animals, 
and from venomous reptiles. Horses may be divided into the 
wild, the ordinary, and the high-bred species. The first are 
very small, well made, and extremely active ; they are the pro- 
perty of the public, but can scarcely ever be sufticiently tamed 
for the service of man. On this account they are frequently 
shot; or they are in a state of inanition. The ordinary horse 
performs the labours imposed on him by the peasantry, with- 
out any improvement of his race. The high bred species is 
much admired in Europe for figure and strength. Don John 
of Austria sought in vain throughout Andalusia for a horse 
equal to one he had received from Sardinia; and among the 
presents sent to the king of Portugal in 1740, by Charles Ema- 
nuel, ten Sardinian horses excited the utmost admiration. 
They are as finely figured as the Lincoloshire breed, and 
lighter than geldings. One horse frequently g Z0es a journey 
of 120 miles, from Sassari to Cagliari, in four and twenty 
hours. Annual races are held throughout the island; the 
jockies are boys from twelve to fificen years of age ; they ride 
without saddles, and the prizes are picces of gold ‘and ‘silver 
brocade, of considerable value. During the carnival, masked 
races are run through the streets, and “the skill of the riders 
consists in risking their safety, by throwing the bridle on the 
horse’s neck when on a full gallop, or by joining hands two and 
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two, or in the Ast! eyan style of picking up a hat in full speed. 
The number of hofses in th e island was estimated, some years 
ago, at 66,554. 

The stranger beholds with surprise the mountains and plains 
covered with horned cattle; but the want of meadows for 
winter pasture prevents them from acquiring bulk or fat. 
They draw by the horns; as the natives think that method 
readers them more tractable. It is very diilicult to ascertain 
the number of eatthke on the island, as the inhabitants; being 
fearful of a fax, never make any ‘correct returns: Fa some 
years they have been estimated at 354,160. 

Wild hogs grow to a very great size, and often weigh from 
twelve to fourteen stone, The meat is very delicate, the fat 
extremely firm and thick, and the hams are reckoned the best 
the ut are eaten on the continent. ‘The company of Suarii, in 
ancient Rome, which snpplied that eity with pork, had a store- 
house in the island under the protection of the emperors. 
Aristotle describes the hog with the undivided hoof, salipedes, 
as inhabiting [ly rias n, Paonia, and other places. Linnaus 
states that it is very common alsoin the province of Upsala, 
\nd this same species is generally.to be met with ia the terri- 
tory of Nurra, where it is stiled the ass-hoofed hog. 

A countr y like Sardinia, more dry than humid, embellished 
by.a perpe tual verdure, and covered with aromatic herbs, not 

xposed to the dauger ‘of wolves and vexomous st rpents, and 
inoreover ge nerally protec ted from thunder-stornis S, presents 
circumstances favourable to the breed of shee p. Although 
their aggregate amount is considerably decreased, yet they sull 
cor stitute the secoud source of national “ah. Prodigious 
numbers are exported to Corsi ici and for the sup »ply of foreign 
Among the rams we often find the four-horned and 
the six-horned species. They are thought to be of Egyptian 
origin; they are easily domesticated, live very readily with 


the horses in the stables, and follow them every where like 


ships. 


dogs. 

‘The number of 
never admit of the term flock toa number below 
are larger than the species in Italy and Provence, and their 

the number reckoned 


goats is so remarkable, that the inhabitants 
500. They 


milk is much richer. Some years ago 
in the island was 420,798, including he and she-goats, and 
kids. 


If theasses are smaller than those of Italy and France, their 
> them a very great superiority ; they 


strength and activity give 
Tue reporis of Leo Afri- 


will walk as fast as horses can trot. 
canus and Sonuini, lead us to believe that the Sardinian breed 
was introduced from Africa. Their number is almost incalcu- 
lable. , They are used by Corsicans, wh » exclusively follow that 


occupation, to carry water ubout the town of Sassari; they 
are 
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are employed also to carry fire-wood, lime, stones for building, 
and to turn the corn-mills. 

There is not a single mule in the island, the cause of this 
is attributed to a prejudice among the peop! ie, lest the breed 
of horses should be injured by attention to that of mules. 
We find the contrary, however, i in Spain, lialy, Sicily, &e. 
where the employment of the former has never p: sianiall any 
deteyioration of the latter; and mules would be the more ne- 
cessary as the roads are very bad. That animal seems parti- 
culaily adapted to mountainous countries ; what other could 
cross the Alps in the depth of winter, with a heavy load of 
cheeses ; or couyey the traveller over the hills of Sicily in one 
of their vile coach-litters ? 

Mastiffs, grey-hounds, and spaniels , are the species of dogs 
generally bred. Their beauty is incomp: wable.. A peasant 
who has a sua gt never thinks of shutting his door at night, 


as the fidelity of -his bi aps is very great, and his strength sur- 
4c 4 w 96 

passing. “The mongrel race may be considered as peculiar to 

the isiand, and is ver y serviceable, because the strength, acti- 


vity, and scent of the three species are hereby united in one 
animal; he guards the hous sc and the flock, courses the hare, 
and huuts the wild-boar, the stag, and the mouflon. If it be 
true that hydrophobia must be attributed to heat and want of 
wate r, the Sard linian dogs ought tobe more subject to that dread- 
ful disease than those of other countries. The fact, however, 
is the reverse; we very seldom hear of a mad dog, notwith- 
standing the prodigious number of these animals. Some pej- 
sons attribute this blessing to a custom of destroying the first 
litter of bitches, which te 1s beea thought to be most disposed 
to take the discrder; others think that it .proceeds entirely 
from having no long-haired dogs, which are most frequently 

atiacked b y it. One-might add also, the absence of wolves ; 
for wolves communicate by drophobia to dogs in cold regions, 

even In the dept bof winter. 

Deer, those innocent animals which Buffon says appear to 
have been made to embellish and animate the solitude of fo- 
rests, are found in all parts of the island. At present they are 
ina sae zenerated state; and Buffon justly observes that ihe stag 
in mountainous countric s, arid and hot, like Corsica and Sardi- 
nia, is dwindled to half his size; and, his hair has assumed a 
dusky hue. It appears that Aristotle was acquainted only with 
the Sardinian species, as he assigus but five branches to the 
horns of deer; “whereas i in other countries, deer have antlers 
with eleven branches. The buck is not confined to any parti- 
cular district of the island, but he seldom ap} proaches inhabited 
places ; the astra of the annual hunt of these animals 
amounts to S000 head. The species aippras aches nearest to 
What Buffon calls the Spanish ; with this difference, that the 
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tail is white underneath, and the bair is speckled, red and 
white, with a black band extending from the neck to the tail, 
The number of wild boars is a convincing proof, that the 
temperature of the climate is singularly favourable to the spe- 
cies. They seldom quit the forests, except to ravage the corn- 
fields under favour of the night, or to bathe themselves in a 
stream. During that time they are surprised by hunters; or 
they are hunted in open day with dogs. ‘These animals furnish 
the natives with two particular parts, which they apply to pe- 
culiar purposes ; the first is the skin of the shoulders; it serves 


for soling shoes, it being considered as the most durable ; the 


other is the bladder, which is filled with olive-oil without being 
previously emptied, and is thought to make an excellent oint- 
ment for wounds. Hence in the division of the boar among 


the hunters, the bladder is the honorary reward allotted to him 


who gives the mortal blow. 

The mouflon, mentioned in Greek authors, by the name of 
ophion, appears to be the same animal cited by Pliny, as re- 
sembling the stag, and not known elsewhere. It inhabits 
mountains the most solitary and difficult of access. In regard 
to the hair, neck, feet, body, and shortness of tail, it is very 
similar to the stag; but its head, eyes, and muzzle, perfectly 
resemble the sheep. It is twenty-six inches high; the thighs 
afe covered with white hair, and a black streak runs from the 
rump tothe head. The hair on the neck and chest is so long 
that the animal appears barbed ; on each flank is a grey spot; 
the nostrils are black ; the muzzle and the whole of the belly 
are white. The horns are curled bickwards, and retugn in the 
form of a circle; the points extend a little upwards and out- 
wards, and are covered with embossed rings. The mouflon 
carries its ears like the sheep, and has also the cloven hoof ; 
when standing erect, the fore-feet are always strait and ex- 
tended, the hind ones rather bent; the female is smaller, and 
has no horns. The intestines are like those of other rumi- 
nating animals; the flesh has the flavour of the finesi mutton. 
It employs the same defence against the hunters as Linnzus 
mentions ; they generally go in flocks amounting to a hundred 
in number, and the oldest is the leader. They are easily tamed, 
and become much attached to horses. 

Foxes are hunted for their skins, the exportation of which 
amounts in some years to fifteen thousand. ‘They are of the 
common breed, but others are’ frequently met with, that have 
skins equally fine as the foxes of N. Zembla and Lapland. 
The wild cats have generally very beautiful black skins, which 
would make excellent pelisses. 

Martens are so numerous in the mountains, that, though a 
skin is not worth a shilling, the natives are obliged to endea- 
vour to extirpate them; as they destroy the ripe grapes, ry 
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suck the eggs wherever they can get into a hen house. The 
hair oa the throat is of a beautiful yellow; on the back, tail, 
and thighs itis paler, with bright black points on the sides and 
belly ; the hair ov the rump and tail is very long. 

Sardinia possesses the animal déscribed by Aristotle under 
the name of ictis, which modern naturalists have sought for to 
supply the union species between the weazel and ermine. It 
has nearly the sinell of the rat; the tip of the tai is quite 
black; it is -easily domesticated, and soon distinguishes its 
master by playfulness and caresses ; it would rather die of hun- 
ger than touch any tainted meat; it is uncommonly fond of 
honey, whence its name, honey. mouth ; and will gnaw through 
the back part of hives to escape being stung. Sonnini, in his 
new edition of Buffon, has classed it accordingly. 

Hares and rabbits are as common as in any other country ; 
but the rabbits prefer the southern parts. They have increased 
prodigiously, especially in the adjacent small islands. The 
meat is more dclicate than that of the Ltalian and Proyencal 
rabbits, and the fur is much finer and better than that of Sicily. 

The shrew-mouse, which, according to Buffon, constitutes 
the union species between the rat and mole, is called in Sardinia 
the musk-rat, as it exbales « very strong odour. There is ano- 
ther species, which was unknown to Buffon, called the orange- 
rat, on account of its great avidity for that fruit when ripe, 
which it sucks very advoitly, without breaking it off. By, Buf- 
fon’s description of the habits of the French dor-mouse, we 
might include the orange-rat in the same genus. 





Description of the Introduction to his Majesty the 
King of Cabul, of the British Attendants on Mr. 
Elphinstone, in his Embassy to the King of that 
Country. 


(Concluded from Page 925.) 


We were next conducted about ten paces up the court, 

along the right verge of the fountains; and having pro- 
ceeded so far, we again halted, and, a second signal being gi- 
ven to the armed men in waiting, the remainder then marched 
out in like manner with the first division. After standing here 
for about a minate, the king, in the same loud voice as before, 
called out “ khelaut,” signifying that we were all to have ho- 
norary dresses. On this we made an obeisance, by taking off 
our hats, and repeated, for the third time, a prayer in the pre- 
scribed form. 

The 
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The king then quitted his high gilt throne, and supported by 
two eunuchs, descended to a low tukht on his left, in the 
north-west angle of the hall. As soon as he was there seated, 
we advanced towards the building at the extremity of the ave- 
nue,and turning up a steep but short ascent to the left, pro- 
ceeded to another open square, terminating like the former in 
an arcaded hall of audience, where the king generally receives 
his courtiers and visitors on public days. 

On entering, we ranged ourselves along the south side of the 
apartment, fronting the king, whose tukht was placed, as [ 
formerly said, in the north-west angle. We made our obei- 
sance as we passed in, by taking off our hats, and repeating a 
prayer as before. After a pause of one or two minutes, the 
silence was broken by the king’s asking,if his Britannic ma- 
jesty,and the English uation, were all well. The envoy re- 
plied, “ All well, thank God.” This was followed by another 
pause of about three minutes, during which time I had my 
eyes fixed on the king. He then asked how long we had been 
detained on the road. The reply was either three or four 
months, [ forget which. Here there was again a short inter- 
val, which the king broke by saying, that the British and his 
nation had always been on the best terms, and that he trusted 
they would continue so. The envoy replied, “ If it pleases 
God.” Not a word, nrore or less, passed during our introduc- 
tion. In a few minutes after, all of us, excepting our envoy 
and Mr. Strachey, came away. We took off our hats once 
more,as we took leave; and then walked away towards the 
apartment in which we had been seated previous to the intro- 
duction. 

I understand, that on our quitting the avenue which fronted 
the hall, Mr. Elphinstone and Myr. Strachey were called up, 
and permitted to approach within about two yards of the 
throne, where they were directed to sit down. The governor- 
general's letter was then delivered tc his majesty, and read by 
the Moonshee Bauslice, after which Mr. Elphinstone entered 
into a discourse, explaining the causes and objects of his mis- 
sion; on all which beads his majesty was pleased to give the 
most gracious replics and flattering assurances. 

We waited below, until they were dismissed and joined us, 
when we were all invested with the dresses which the king had 
ordered. After that we got up, and rode home. Mr. Elphin- 
stone’s dress consisted of a rich chupkun,or coat of cloth of 
gold; an upper cloak of equally rich stuff, trimmed with fur; 
a beautiful shawl turban, and a costly shawl kammerbund. He 
received besides, a sword mounted with gold, the handle, belt, 
buckles, and tip of the scabbard, richly set with precious stones, 
together with a dagger of the same description. The dresses 
presented to the other gentlemen were equally valuable, but 
9 none 
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none of them were accompanied with a sword, and, Mr. Stra- 
chey’s only with a dagger. I should think the articles which 
were given to the envoy (if the sword was good, and the gems 
all real) might ‘have amounted to the value of 5000 rupees. 
Our dresses were worth about 500 rupees'each. 

Having now, as well as [ can, described the ceremony of our 
introduction, it only remains that I should give you. some idea 
of the king’s person, dress, and appearance, and of the royal 
ensigns, court, and courtiers. When we first entered the long 
sloping avenue leading to the hall of audience, I did not imme- 
diately observe the king. Expecting to see him ona place 
similar to that on. which I had so often seen the Great Mogul, 
I did not at first cast my eyes sufficiently high. When I did 
observe him, however, I was particularly struck with the dignity 
of his appearance, and the romantic, orieutal character of the 
whole scene. A highly respectful silence prevaiied, and humi- 
lity was depicted in the countenance and demeanour of every 
atteridant and soldier in the court. 

The distance of our first station from the throne was sa con- 
siderable, that, for some time, our view was very indistinct, and 
the features of the king’s face scarcely discernible. All I could 
perceive was, that he was loaded with jewels, and was clothed 
in a vest of rich wrought silk, embroidered with large goldea 
flowers. The throne on which he sat was a regular polygon, 
of ten or twelve sides, the upper part of each side terminating 
ina pointed leaf. The ascent was by three steps, similar to 
those of a pulpit; and, indeed, it only wanted a canopy, to re- 
remble many pulpits which I haveseen. Lt seemed to be made 
of common wood, gilt all over, and the inside cushioned in 
the usual manner, with a soft bed to rest on, and one large and 
two small pillows, covered with fine white cloth. The king sat, 
like all other Asiatics, with his legs crossed or doubled under 
hin; but he always preserved an upright posture, each hand 
resting on the upper part of the corresponding thigh, and the 
elbow projecting forward; just such a posture as a ferce inde- 
pendent feilow assumes, in society, when he wishes to brow- 
beat the company. 

The spot on which we stood was the same on which his own 
subjects humble themselves in the presence, where his com- 
mands are proclaimed and executed, and where public justice 
is dispensed. 

On each side of the throne stood several eunuchs, who 
from the want of beard and: whiskers, had, at a distance, the 
appearance of young men. | took them, at first, for the 
younger brothers or relations of the king. One in particular 
on each side was posted close to him, and held the usual em- 
blem of royalty (a black chowree) in his hand, which he used 
with a very gentle fluttering motion, 
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As his majesty descended from his throne, supported by the 
eunuchs, it struck me, on a comparison’ of his stature with 
that of his attendants that he could not be above five fect six 
inches high. He appeared rather stout and squat, partly per- 
haps from the nature of his dress, which was thick, heavy, and 
loaded with jewels. When.we ascended to the hall of audi- 
ence above, we found him séated there on a low oblong stool, 
the pillows and bedding of whicly were enclosed within a small 
frame, eight or ten inches in heiglit, the cushions being of rich 
gold cloth, covered with tlie finest muslin. Here he sat, with 
his legs doubled under him, his left eibow reclining on the side 
cushion, and a rosary of large pearls in his left hand. ‘These 
he kept constantly turning; while his right hand was doubled 
down on his thigh, with the elbow jutting out. Foran Asiatic 
the position was sufficiently becoming, nutural, and easy. [ 
now had a better opportunity to examine his face and features. 
His complexion was very fair, but at the same time dead, and 
destitute of the slightest ruddiness. His beard was thick, jet- 
black, and shortened a little by the s¢issars; his eye-brows 
high, but not regularly arched, and together with his eye- 
Jashes, apparently blackened with antimony. The colour of 
his eyes I could not distinguish. His nose was moderately 
prominent, and his mouth was obscured by the darkness, thick- 
ness, and form of his beard and whiskers. On the whole he 
may be called good looking, but not remarkably handsome. 
His manner was dignified and princely, although his stature 
appeared small, and his form by no means superior. When he 
spoke he made not a sign or motion, nor ever changed his re- 
clining position. His voice was loud and sonorous, his arti- 
culation distinct, and well chosen. ‘Throughout he did not 
evince the smallest embarrasment. His dress was superb; the 
crown is of a very peculiar form, and richly ornamented with 
jewels. I think it was either quadrangular or hexagonal ; and 
at each corner was a fine plume of black heron’s feathers, about 
eight or ten inches long, which certainly, however, owed their 
effect more to the lustre of the contiguous jewels, than to their 
intrinsic beauty. ‘These feathers, however, are the badge of 
sovereignty, and serve to distinguish God's chosen upon earth. 
I believe the frame of the crown must have been of black vel- 
vet; but it was so completely covered with feathers and jewels, 
that I could notaccurately discern. Every precious stone bad 
a place; but it struck me, that emeralds, rubies, and pearls 
were the most prevalent. After the diadem, his collars were 
the richest part of his dress. Some of the largest pearls that I 
ever beheld, were intermixed in them, with emeralds and ru- 
bies of extraordinary size and beauty. On each arm he wore 
what are called bazoobunds and amulet cases, all richly se 
with jewels. 1 think too, from the general glitter of his ape 
6 pearance, 
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pearance, that he had a coat of armour composed of scales, 
on his arms, thighs, and on each breast,.set in the most costly 
manner. Among the jewels I did not perceive many. dia- 
monds ; the stones which prevailed, as [ said before, were eme- 
ralds and rubies. 

All this splendour was set off by a black shawl kummer- 
bund, and blackish upper vest of the cloth called keem-khab, 
embroidered with large gold leaves. The vest was made, like 
those of all other Mahomedans, but the lower part of it stuck 
out as you see painted in Ladian prints, and altogether de- 
stroyed his figure; and the kummerbund was large and heavy. 
He wore no sword, nor did [I observe any near him.. The 
chowrees held by the eunuchs, were long, black, and set in 
golden handles. Being formed of stiff feathers, they were 
quite unelastic, and could be of no use whatever. 





Mr. Veeson’s Account of the religious and philosophical 
Notions of the Tongas. 


Vy aie I enjoyed, under the shade of my fruitful trees, a 
pleasant tranquillity, in the simplicity of nature, bad [ 
endeavoured to direct the minds of the natives who visited 
me, or my own household, to the glorious Parent of all Good, 
and to his blessed Son, the restorer of Eden’s lost bliss, my pre- 
sent reflections would fill me with delight instead of shame. 
But, alas! | now needed instruction and reproof myself. I 
had so much imbibed the spirit of the natives, and joined their 
practices, that [ never attempted to teach and improve them; 
or else, in a household of twenty, and sometimes of thirty peo- 
ple, Who lived in my habitation, as my attendants and work- 
men, | might have done much good. But I thought of no- 
thing but employing them for my service in the labours of the 
day, or for my amusement in the diversions of the evening. 
Yet there were times when ideas were thrown out by the na- 
tives, respecting the immortality of the soul, which much sur- 
prised and abashed ne. One day, [ recollect, they were con- 
versing about a person that was lately dead ; they said to each 
other, He gocs to the island through the sky,” an expression 
by which they denoted a place very far off, as beyond the ho- 
rizon, where the sky appeared to touch the earth. Ww ishing to 
know their sentiments upon this subject, [ pretended ignorauce 
and disbelief. ‘ How can he be,” said I, “ in that place 
when he is dead, and his body is here? Did you not bury him 
some moons ago?” “ But all they answered was, “ But he is 
still alive.” And one endeavouring to make me understand 
what he meant, took hold of my hand, and squeezing it, said, 
Vol. 50. 7 E “ Goo- 
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“ Goomaogee hén, mooe hekai maogge.”  “ This will die, but 
tlie life thar is within you will never die,” with his other hand 
pointing to my heart. 

This sentiment, expressed on such an occasion, so unex- 
~pectedly, with such animation, and by a young man with whom 
2 was ‘particularly intimate, deeply iarpressed me. _ No circum- 
stance more affeetcd' my mind dating the whole of my coati- 
-aaanece in ‘the ‘Sduth Sca islands. ‘Such a conviction of the 
hinmortality of the sol, expressed by a simple-untutored hea- 
-then, defies, thaught 1; all the argaments of presumptuous phi- 
slosophers, and infidel libertines 
&! Twas fully satisfied that they. believed the soul to be immor- 
tale [| endeavoured then to obtain: pore information, by ap- 
pearing ignorant, and desirous ‘of ‘knowledge on the subject. 
But I could get nothing further from them. Whatever no- 
tions they might have, I conécived the poverty of their Jan- 
\ guage prevenied their explaining them upon points so ab- 
Stract. 

And so immersed was I at this titre, in habits of irreligion, 
that [ felt an aversion of heart to give then proper instruc- 
tion; nay, | wisked to forget it inyself; so much does guilt tie 
up the tongue, and harden the heart against attempting todo 

“any spiritual good, when opportunities offer; and powerfully 
‘impel us to depart still farther from God, ia order to gain a re- 
“ fage from uneasy reflections. 

. Afterwards, however, in con¥Versation with some of the 
chiefs, I discovered that they had niore precise ideas on a sub- 

_ject of which the commonailty had only confused and indistinet 
notions. ‘Tliey supposed that their souls, immediately after 
the death of the body, were swiftly conveyed away to a far 
distant island, called Doobludha, where every kind of food was 

_ Spontaneously produced, and the blessed inhabitauts enjoyed 
perpetual peace and pleasure, under the protection and tavout 
of the god Fliggolayo, who liad supiféine power over all other 
deities, and warded off from his subjects the attempts of all 
that would molest or injure them: Into this region, however, 
they believed hone were admitted but the chiels; the tooa, or 
lower class, therefore, having uo hope of sharing sucii bliss, 
seldom speculate upon a futurity, Which to them appeared a 
prospect “ lost in shadows, clouds, and darkness.” 

All, however, seemed to tind consolation in calling upon a 
deity in trouble, or applying to-him for a continuance of plenty. 
They solemnly implored his, blessing when they set their yams, 
“and expressed their gratitude to‘him when 'they gathered them, 
by offerings to Duatonga, the priest, who personated him, and 
interceded for them. Each district also called upon its appro- 
priate god, and each change in the elements semmoned them 
to address its peculiar divinity. Was there a storm: ‘They 
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called on Calla Filatonga, who, they supposed, was the goddess, 
of the wind. “Were they ‘deluged with rai,’ of parched with: 
heat? They sapplicated Tougaloer, the god of the sky, and 
rain, as. they said, the deity’ was very angry.’ Was* there: an 
earthquake? They cried out io Mowe, a giant, who, they sap- 
posed, supported the island on his shoulders, ‘An iitstance¢ of 
this occurred tot many’ months after we had landed at Tonga- 
taboo. ° We had lain downdbout ter o'clock, alter our evenmg. 
service, to rést, When’ we were alarmed’ by a considerable 
shock ; but ott alam wag much inérédsed, immediately alter,’ 
by an universal shout of dll thie natives within ‘hedring in every 
direction. ', The next day ‘we ingnired riito the ‘Gaulse of the 
uproar ; and ‘they told us, with ‘seeming Sincefity and uncon- 
cern, that. thd island had been shiket, Beeause'the giant Mowe, 
who supported it ‘tipon ‘his stioylders, was’ becéme weary with, 
his burden, ahd Was ‘bebinniftg té fall asep ; and that fot fear 
he should stpmble, and,throw the island off bis,shouldets, they’ 
had all cried out! aS’ fohUl¥ ‘as Possible, ‘And beatén the ground 
with. sticks, to°awake ‘him‘; that by their Notwlings he was 
roused from His drowsiness, andl ‘the island’ was’ held as fast as- 
before upon his shouldets. 

At auother tine’f Wis ‘upot the sea-shore, when there was 
felt'a smast sliotk “of An eatthquake, ‘and’ I saw two canoes 
that were lying tpon the beach shaken with ‘it;) The natives 
did not appearat allaldrmed 5 ‘but inimediately began to shout 
as loud as they could, and to beat the’ ground with ‘sticks, till 
it was over, I began to ridictle’ their folly and superstition ; 
but they took no notice’ of it; they’ said they were sure Mowe 
was falling asléep, and they must rouse him; and began again 


Q ‘ } 
to how] aud scream, and ‘to strike the éarth. 





Adventures of Duatcna,a New Zealander. 


NYS pee stow is a very fine young man, about two and 
twenty ‘years of age, and five feet ten inches high; he 
possesses a most amiable disposition, is kind, grateful, anid af= 
fectibnate, his understanding strong and clear.’ He is nephew 
to Tippihee, the chief who visited Port Jackson. He is.thay- 
ried to one of the daughters of a great chief, called Wanakee, 
his wife’s name is Mike. [ asked him his reason for leaving 
New Zealand ; he told ine his object was to see King George. 
For this purpose he entered on board the Santa Anna, belong- 
ing to Port Jackson, which touched at New Zealand, on her 
wily to some of the South Sea islands, on a sealing voyage. 
Duntena was among those who were landed on Bligh’s island 
to kill seals, where, as no springs could be found on the island, 
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they were dependent for water on the occasional showers of 
rain. _ In this island Duatena suffered exceedingly from hun- 
ger, thirst, and cold. When arrived in the river Thames, Dua- 
tena expected to see the king, for the sight of whom he had 
voluntarily suffered so many dangers, hardships, and toils, but 
in this he was unfortunately disappointed; the captain of the 
snip kept him nearly the whole time he was in England, on 
board the ship, at. work “till she was discharged ; and on the 
5th of August sent him on board the Aun, which sailed al- 
Most immediately for Portsmouth.. .Duatena was much con- 
cerned that he could not be allowed, to see a greater portion of 
London, and more particularly that he was compelled to re- 
turn to bis country before he had seen the king. He speaks of 
this with much regret, and says, his countrymen will find great 
fault with him, for coming back without attaining the object 
of his yoyage. 

It is a melancholy consideration, that this young chief should, 
through inattention, lose the only reward he expected for two 
years hard toil; as he wrought as a common sailor, without 
any wages, but a little clothing and provision. 

Duatena is a yery intelligent, yqung man, possessed of a most 
amiable temper, and of considexable te aoe parts, he manifests 
great anxiety to.acquire useful knowledge, has a very quick 
pgrception, and communicates his ideas on any subject he un- 
derstands with ease and clearness. 

From the general character of the natives of New Zealand, 
tlicir habits of industry, and their anxious wish to improve in 
useful know ledge, I am fully convinced that. they would soon 
become a great nation, if the arts could be introduced among 
them without the ruinous vices and prevalent diseases of civil 
society ; such a spirit of enquiry aud-bold enterprize hes ma- 
nifested itself in Tiwpihee, Ogateenee, Duatena, and one or 
two more of their chiefs, for the improvement of their coun- 
try, that they will not rest satisfied ‘till the arts of civilization 
are more or less introduced among their people. 

Curiosity may prompt young men belonging tothe, families 
of the chiefs, to enter on board our merchant ships end to vi- 
sii Europe; and it. behoves the captains of such ships to treat 
them with the utmost humanity during the voyage,.and mer- 
chants or agents ought to shew them some degree of hospita- 
lity and civility. It is impossible to conceive what dreadful 
consequences may flow to Europeans in future years, if such 
batives return home to their country, filled with rage and anger 
against the people who have used them improperly. Duatena’s 
mother is sister to five chiefs, who are brothers, one of whom 
has no less than 10,000 men under his command ; his father ts 
a chief, and is brother to three other chiefs, and he has mar- 
tied the daughter of a very powerful chicf, who has a pica 
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also achief; thus he is related to ‘eleven chiefs, and there are 
but thirteen in the whole. A man thus related aud connected, 
might easily have filled New Zealand with the history of his 
wrongs, and could not have failed to have excited the utmost 
hatred of Britisi: traders, and the British nation. sa ; 
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Method of correcting the Damp in Coal Mines. 
P To the EDITOR, 
Sir, 


Have frequently noticed that coal-works in Wales. are ine 

terrupted by what the colliers term the damp, but which is 
nothing else than:an excess of hydrogen gas. This cireum- 
stance is often afHicting to humanity; for it is not uousual for 
the gas to take. fire from the lighted candles atiem pted to be 
introduced into the, work ; ; the damp, on such oceasions, burns 
with a blue flame ; explosions ensue, and very often the miners 
in the work, and the winders at the mouth of the pit, fall vice, 
tims to this inevitable catastrophe. 

The coal-mines belonging to Lord Cawdor, at Lanlash, in 
Carmarthenshire, yere, about a month past, annoyed with this 
damp, which rendered the winers. heavy and sleepy, and made 
itimpossible for them io keep in their lights. Beiag informed 
of the circumstance by William Dafy dd, of Tuyha, the present 
overseer of the works, Lr qui sted him to slacken a few. lumps 
of fresh lime in the level, or subierraneous passage made by 
the miners in digging out the coals; having an idea that the 
‘arbonie acid gas produced by throwing a few luwps of lime 
into a little water, would correct the air in the works, and 
make it more favourable to inhalation and combustion. The 
overseer complied with my request, and sent me word next 
day, that the experiment was attended with success, and the 
miners enabled to go on with the works. ‘The prevalence of 
the damp in coal mines is so general, and iis eflects so dange- 
rous, by privation of lives, that I conceived this success in ap- 
plying achexp and rational remedy, should be known to the 
public; that knowledge cannot be better promulgated, than 
through the medium of your cxtensively-circulaicd, and most 
uscful publication. 

Your’s, Xe. 


JOHN JONES. 


Holborn-Court, Gray's Inn. 
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Life of Sir Hyde Parker. 


EUS brave oflicer entered into the naval service of his 
couniry, when very young, under, the auspices of his fa- 
ther; and aftex haying served as a_ petty officer on board the 
Squitrely was removed into the Brilliant ; in which he was pro- 
moted to the rank of lientenant, on the 25th of January, 1758. 
From this ship he accompa ried his jather, in the same capa- 
city, on board the Norfolk, then under orders for the East In- 
dies, and having arrived there, was very rapidly promoted to 
the rank of post-captain, by commission bearing date July 18th, 
1763. The ship he took, the, command of on this occasion is 
said, by Mr. Hardy, to have been the Bellaine, though no sach 
ship appears op the list of the royal navy. From this period 
tilt the year 1775 the naval annals are silent concerning lim; 
m the latter year, we find him appointed to the Pheenix, in 
which be proceeded to North America, where he distinguished: 
himself in various petty encounters, particularly, when having, 
on the Oth of October, 1776, been detached with the Roebuck 
and Tartar under his orders, He forced a. passage, above the 
American works at Jetfry’s Hook, on York Island. . For bis 
conduct on this occasion, his majesty was pleased to confer on 
him the hopour of knighthood. 

Though Sir Hyde continucd in active service in the same 
seas for the two succeeding years, nothing particularly inte- 
resting occurred, and the Phavnix being in want of a complete 
repair, he returned in her to Kngland about the beginning of 
the year'1779. Sir Hyde still retained the command of the 
same ship in which he was ordered at the close of the year to 
Jamaica. He sailed in the month of December, in company 
with Sir George, afterwards Lord Rodney, who was destined 
for Gibraltar. Sir Hyde having parted company, proceeded 
with the convoy, which had been consigned to his charge, to 
the place of his destination, and having seen it safe into port, 
continued to cruise in those seas with considerable success, ‘till 
the month of October, when a tremendous hurricane, which 
then laid waste almost the whole of the islands in that quarter 
of the world, proved fatal to the Phoenix. She was wrecked 
on the island of Cuba, afier having received the greatest in- 
jury daring the tempest: of the crew, twenty were unfortu- 
nately washed overboard with the main mast; all the remain- 
der, together with Sir Hyde, amounting to two hundred aud 
forty persons, reached the shore in safety. In this disastrous 
and trying situation, the abilities of the commander shone con- 
spicuously ; by his exhortations the survivors were animated 
to use every exertion for their preservation, nat only from their 
immediate evils, but from those they might naturally apprehend. 
‘They were cast on a shore inthe possession of their enemies; 
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where Sir Hyde Parker, with indefatigable industry, causéd a 
temporary fortification to be erected, and having g procuted some 
cannon, together with ammunition, from the wreck, caused 
them to be mounted in the best manner he ¢ould, so as to com- 
mand the approach. He had alto the precaution’ to’send off 

immediately his first lieutenant, Mr. Archer, in ofte ‘of’ the 
‘ship’s boats, to Jamaica for assistance, and liad the'good, fér~ 
tune, in seven days after the loss of the ship, to be rélieved from 
his anxiety for his brave companions in distress, by the arrival 
of vessels which conveyed them in safety t@ Méntego Bay. 

Soon after this disaster, Sir Hyde arrived in “E iigland, and 
was appointed to the Goliath, of seve nty- -four guns,’@ ship then 
uuder equipment for the C fiannel service. In‘ this Gommand 
he accompanied Lord Howe, in September, 1782,'0n the expe- 
dition for the relief of Gibraltar, and in the ‘partial encounter 
which took place on that occasion between the British fleet 
and the combined armament of France and Spain,'led the van, 
and had four men killed, with one of his‘lieuténants, and the 
masier, together with fonrteen seamen or marines, ‘wounded. 
Peace takiag place soon after this period, Sir H¥de returned to 
Evgland in the Goliath, and again sailed to Gibraltar‘on the 
idth of October, 1783. On his second retura frdim thence, the 
Goliath was stationed as a guard-ship at Portsmouth, and he re- 
tained the command of her duting the‘usual period. “On ‘the 
apprehended rupture with France in the year 1787, Sir Hyde 
was appointed to the Orion, of seventy-four guns; but the 
point in dispute being soon adjusted, the Orion was put out of 
commission, and Sir Hy de became unemployed. 

He continued in retirement from the service ‘till the month 
of May, 1790, when he réceived the command of ‘the Bruns- 
wick, of seventy-four guns, on the prospect of a rupture with 
Spain; but this storm soon subsiding like’'the’ preceding, Sir 
Hyde again resigned his comm id. Hostilities -having com- 
incuced against France i in the year 1795, Sir 11yde was, onthe 
Ist of February, promoted to the rank of rearsadiniral of tite 
white, and accepted the Station of ‘first captain td Lord Hood, 
who was ap pointed chief in cOmmand in the Meditérranean ; 
he accordingly proceeded thither ii the Victory, from which 
ship he some tme afterwards removed intd the Sti George, 
and hoisted his flag as commander ‘of a'sqtadron. On-the 
32th of April, 1794, he was advanced to be rear-admiral of ‘the 
red, and on the 4th of June following, to ‘be’ vicé+admiral of 
the biue. Not long after he had been raised to no latter rank, 
he was present at the pat tial encounter with the French fleet, 
in which engagement the Ca lra, of cighty guns, and the Cen- 
seur, of seventy- -four, became prizes to Admiral (since Lord) 
Hotham, who had succeeded to the conmnund in the Mediter- 
ranean. 

On 
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On the Ist of June, 1795, Sir Hyde was further advanced 
to be vice-admiral of the red. No other very remarkable oc- 
currence happened during his service in those seas, except a 
second skirmish with the French squadion, on the 13th of 
July, in which L’Alcide, of 74 guns, surrendered, but was af- 
terwards unfortunately blown up. Sir Hyde returned to Eng- 
Jand in the year 1796, and was very soon afterwards appointed 
to the Jamaica station, where, by the judicious arrangement of 
his cruisers, he most materially annoyed the trade of the 
enemy. Having remained there three years he returned to 
England, and was almost immediately appoiated to a command 
in the Channel fleet. Nothing interesting occarred in this spe- 
cies of service, neither are there any further particulars worth 
noticing ‘till his appointment to the chief command of the 
fleet destined for the Baltic, on which occasion be hoisted his 
flag on board the London. 

After the conclusion of the treaty, which the memorable 
engagement at Copenhagen produced, Sir Hyde struck his 
flag, after which he did not occupy any active situation in the 
naval service of his country. On the 14th of February, 1799, 
he was raised to the rank of admiral of the blue squadron; he 
was further promoted to be admiral of the white on the 23d 
of April, 1804; and, lastly, on the Yih of November, 1805, to 
the same rank in the red squadron. He died in 1807. 








An ANECDOTE. 
| EAN SWIFT one day observed a great rabble assem- 


bled before the deanery door, in Kevin-street, and upon 
inquiring the cause of it, was told they were waiting to see the 
eclipse. He immediately sent for the beadle, and told him 
what he should do. Away ran Davy for bis bell, and, after 
ringing it some time among the croud, bawled out—* O yes! 
O yes! all manner of persons éoncerséd are desired to take 
notice, that it is the deav of Si. Patrick’s will and pleasure, 
that the eclipse be put off ‘till this time to morrow: so God 
save the king, and his reverence the dean.” 

The mob. upon. this dispersed ; only some, more cunning 
than the rest, said, “ They would not lose another afternoon, 
for that. the dean, who was a very comical man, might take it 
into his head to put off the eclipse again; and so make foo!s 
of them a second time.” 

The popularity of that eccentric character, Dean Swift, w: 
at one period as great in Ireland as that of any man that eve: 
lived, and the reason was that the Irish considered him as thei: 
real and disinterested frieud. 

Anecdo! 
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Anecdotes of La Ensenada. 


A ENSENADA was of low birth, and clerk to a banker 
_4 of Cadiz; but he possessed talents which were far supe- 
rior to his station, and soon raised him from obscurity. He 
advanced by degrees; became intendant of the army; and 
was at length promoted to the post of prime minister, in which 
he appeared with all the splendour of a man whois the arti- 
ficer of his own fortune. ‘The king conferred on him the title 
of marquis, and the name of La Ensenada, which he assumed, 
and which corresponds with the expression of sprung from no- 
thing, proves how little he sacrificed to vanity, and how far bis 
ambition was from the ordinary kind. His real name was 
Zeno Somo de Silva. Many Spzniards have assumed appella- 
tions in memory of events, upon which they prided themselves.’ 
Thus, for instance, Orendyn, a native of Biscay, took the name 
of Las Pas, because he signed the treaty betweén the emperor 
and Spain, in 1725; and Transport Real, because he accom- 
panied the infant to Italy. Navarro, after the naval engage- 
ment off Toulon, in 1744, assumed the name of Victoria, 
though he had cuncealed himself below during the whole ac- 
tion, which was conducted by Decourt. La Ensenada, and 
Farinelli the singer, had been acquainted at a time when they 
could be of no advantage to each other. When they again 
met at court, the-one as minister, and. the other as favourite, 
they renewed their ancient friendship ; «nd Farinelii proved 
the sincerity of bis attachment to La Ensenada, when the lat- 
ter fell into disgrace. He showed his resentment to the queen, 
because she had not opposed it; demanded his dismission ; 
and the princess was obliged to have recourse to the most hu- 
miliating excuses in order to appease him. 








African Knitting School. 


A. Knitting school, consisting entirely of Hottentots, is car- 
d ried on at Gethelsdorp with great promise, notwithstand- 
ing the death of its founder, Mrs. Smith. About thirty chil- 
dren have had their food in it daily, and as yet without touch- 
ing their funds. The call for stockings and night-caps is be- 
yond expectation, as the industry of the people increases, 
Mats and Caffre baskets are made in abundance, and sold at 
Fort Frederic and other parts of the country. A considerable 
trade is likewise carried on by our people in salt. Soap boil- 
ing, sawing, and wood cutting for waggons, is also carried on 
to a considerable extent, by which a good deal of money. is 
earned. 

Vol, 50. 7F Anszer, 
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Answer, by S. Tucker, of Bugford, to ¥. W's Rebus, iuserted August 27. 


7 HEN I the tenor of your question wrought, 


The wealthy HEIRESS unto light was brought. 





Answer, by B, Carvosso, of Gosawes, tod. W. Fones’s Rebus, inserted the jth 


of September, 


HE giddy youth, inclin’d to roam, 
Oft joys to reach once-slighted HOME, 


t We have received the like aniswef from J. Daw, of Landulph; J. W. 
of Charmouth ; Caroline Caines, of Lion’s-gate; J. Strike, near Latnces- 
ton; J. French; and J.~ Chansod, of Yatery St. Mary. 





A REBUS, by T. Shertwill, at Plympwin School. 


A ferent shrub first bring to sight; 
And thei a bird that flies by night; 
The god of marriage then express ; 

A giant slain by Hercules; 

Next bring to view part of the day 4 

And then a well known town display ; 

A poet for my Jast pray nanie, 

Whose works are on the list of fame: 
Cement the initials right and true, 

My fair one’s Christian name you’ll view. 








A REBUS, by jJobn Kerby, of Helston. 


N animal that’s very shy, 
Ye puazling riddlers first desery : 

A poet fam’d with ease explore ; 
A rash drank by rich and poor ; 
A metal quickly now declare ; 
Ah instrument us’d by the fair: 
The initials join, 4 bird display, 
That ushers in returning day. 
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An ENIGMA, by T. Byrt, of Shepton Mallet, 


A’ soon as I receive my birth 

I’m driven far from home; 

‘To some the cause of joy and mirth, 
While others grieve aul mourn. 


At. routs and balls I sometimes am, 
In fairs arid markets too; 

At church atts vefy attive there, 
And various tasks pursue. 


I traverse Neptune’s wide domain, 
Have oft in battle been; p 
And sometimes am among the slain, 

But soon revive again, 
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FILIAL LOVE: A SONNET. 


AIL filial love! blest inmate of the heart! 
. A And gratitude! that soul-subduing flame! 
a ™ genial pow’r abundantly impart, 
The sole reward that tender parents claim. 


With niggard hand shall I withhold from mines 
The well deserv’d, the rich acquir’d meed? 

Shall cold ingratitude, with clasp malign, 
Surround my heart, and make their bosoms bleed? 


Avaunt dire thought! Still may affection dwell 
Where thou, in smiling infancy, wast sown! 
Expand thy beans! their anxious doubts to quell 
W hose valu’d lives are dearer than my own! 


And while of life the waning taper glows 
My task shall be t’alleviate their woes. 


A. KYNE, Jun, 





WINTER. 
{From Mr. Le Noir’s Village Anecdotes, ] 


ES, I will bid thee welcome still! 
To me no hated, dreaded guest ; 
Boast spring or summer as they will, 
Each owes to winter half its rest. 


Tho’ rarely smiles thy sternness move, 
‘Tho’ thy dread voice the echoes rend, 

‘This seeming harshness still may prove 
The wholesome rigour of a friend, 


‘Thy hand my sinews well can brace, 
Light is my heart, my spirits gay ; 

With glowing cheek, and quicken’d pace, 
Untir’d thro’ rugged paths I stray. 


What tho’ no tender foliage deck 
The rifted grove in vivid green; 

Yet oft deseried, thro’ many a break, 
‘The distant prospect smiles between. 


The whirling covies near me rise, 
The timid hares my footways cross ; 
And squirrels, with their sloe-black eyes, 
Peep from their canopies of moss, 


Fear not, you tender, timid race, 
The harmless witness of your play 


Ne’er 
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Ne’er would abridge your short liv’d spacey 
Ne’er will your secret haunts betray. 


To lesser tenants of the grove 
My hand a small repast shall deal ; 
And strew, as pensively I rove, 
The robin’s or the sparrow’s meal. 


Oft too some child of want severe, 
Moching with haws his thirsty lips, 

Steals from my eye the ready tear, 
And takes the produce of my scrip. 


Then with light steps, and hunger keen, 

_ Back to my rural home I haste, 

And find, untainted with the spleen, 
My frugal meal a rich repaste. 


With food enliven’d, not opprest, 
When tricndly chat begins to fail, 
I take the author I love hest, 
And then my nobler mind regale. 


And as still evening closes in, 
With hearts united, cares at rest, 

Tho’ dark without, ’tis gay within, 
We find no winter in the breast. 





THE MARRIED TRAVELLER’s RETURN, 


OW sweet the hour to those who roam, 
When many a weary, wand’ring past, 
Their tranquil fields and native home 
Salute their longing eyes at last. 


In yonder lone wood, many a spring, 
I’ve jocund pass’d the live-Jong day ; 

The gay birds there have heard me sing 
As blithe, as innocent as they. 


And see, he comes with cager bound, 
My dog his master lov’d to greet; 
He jumps, he crouches on the ground, 
And fondly licks my wearied fect. 


Poor Tray! how oft with faithful mark, 
Hast thou betray’d the feather’d prey ! 

With sportive tricks, and playful bark, 
How oft beguil’d my weary way! 


Perhaps the trees may yet display 
My Lucy’s name in yonder grove ; 

Twas there—may blessings crowa the day, 
My blushing Lucy bade me love! 


How sweet the hour tu those who roam, 
When many a weary, wand’ring past, 

Their. tranquil helds and native home 
Salute their longing eyesat last. 


AMICUS. 








EPIGRA M. 
H E lied, who cali’d thee, Ned, a vicicus elf: 


dhou art not wiczovs—thou art vice itself 
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